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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


] N the annual reports of many libraries in all parts of the country 
decreased issues are bewailed. True the decrease, in most 
cases, does not amount to much ; but there it is, and in each 
annual report it has to be explained. And the explanation in 
most general favour at the moment is the double-barrelled one 
of “ picture-palaces’’ and “cheap editions.”” Whether or not 
this explanation is correct does not concern us greatly. But we 
must protest against the attitude being taken in so many places, 
that a decrease of any kind necessarily must be an evil. The 
work of a library cannot really be shewn by the total at the foot 
of a column of figures. 


On looking into the matter, with a view to ascertaining the 
nature of this decrease, it becomes strikingly evident that instead 
of the decrease being an evil it is actually a blessing in disguise. 
In nearly all cases the reported decrease in issues has been confined 
to the fictional sections ; so that a general shrinking of the wet 
blanket of the too much emphasized “ fiction-percentage”’ is 
a result. 


Another effect of a decrease of this nature is of greater impor- 
tance. Public libraries at the present moment are giving more 
than good value for their limited rate support. Fifty years ago 
they were receiving the penny rate just as they do to-day ; and, 
although it is true that the product of the rate has increased 
enormously, yet it has not increased in anything like the proportion 
to which the public use of the libraries has increased. The result 
of this self-evident fact is that the public library of to-day has to 
make its income go very much further than the older libraries 
did, and, in short, is expected to do far more work on a smaller 
proportion of money, and in addition to this it has to enter into 
extension work of various kinds. So that our statement above 
that more than good value is being given for the public library 
rate is a very mild statement of the facts. 


Any relief that can be obtained, under the present unfavourable 
financial conditions, is to be welcomed. And when this relief comes, 
as it is coming at present, in the form of a decrease in the reading of 
fiction, it is doubly to be welcomed, as it is a portion of our work 
that can be spared most easily. In saying this we must also add 
that we are strong believers in the value of fiction-reading ; but 
not of the kind that can be supplanted by picture theatres. Let 
the released energy be put into other and better work, and the 
apologists of the annual reports should rather have cause to rejoice. 


Vol. XVI. New Series 89. November, 1913. 
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THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION.* 


By REGINALD ERNEST SMITHER. 


In order to give a clear grasp of the classification this paper 
is divided into three parts: (1) the history of the classification ; 
(2) a description of it; and (3) a critical survey of the schedules 
and notation. 


History.—During the first decade of the Library of Congress’ 
existence, its books were classified in the most primitive style, 
viz.: by size, into folios, octavos, and duodecimos. Later, in the 
catalogue of 1812, the collection was divided by subjects into 
18 chapters, with the chapters themselves divided up by the size 
of the volumes classified. 

Following the transference of President Jefferson’s Library to 
Congress, the classification of knowledge devised by Bacon, and 
modified by Jefferson himself, was adopted, resulting in the division 
of the library into 44 classes. This classification was retained 
with some changes, and an increasing number of sub-divisions 
down to 1898, when the classification with which we are concerned 
began to be applied. 

The scheme prepared has been issued in parts, each part 
being devoted to one large main class. In most cases preliminary 
editions were issued which embodied the proposals of the classifiers 
in each class. Most of these have since been revised and corrected, 
and given to the world in their final form. Some classes, however, 
are still “‘ printed as manuscript.” 

The classification of the entire collection has been carried 
on since 1899, the work being done by the staff of the Catalog 
Division of the Library of Congress, under the direction of Charles 
Martel, chief classifier, and a staff of expert assistants. The 
classes which best suited the authorities at Washington were 
prepared first, and the actual work in those classes proceeded 
with. 

Between 1898 and the present time the greater part of the 
Library has been re-classified, and separately printed schedules 
are now available. A complete combined index has yet to be 
prepared, although the main classes of course have carried their 
own when issued. It is interesting to note as indicating the 
potentialities of library co-operation with outside forces, that 

*A Paper read before the South Coast Branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association at Hove, 1913. 
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several of the classes have been designed with a view to aiding 
certain government bureaux in arranging their special libraries. 
Special collections of books in the Library of Congress have been 
classified by scholars of those classes of Literature, under the final 
directorship of the classifier in charge of that division of literature, 
into which that special collection fell. For instance, the Chinese 

literature in the library, the greater part of which was presented 
by the Hon. W. H. Rockhill, a diplomat long resident in Peking, 
was classified by Dr. Fung, who, attached to a Government office, 
had occasion to use the collection, and eventually classified it. 


DESCRIPTION..-We now come to a description of the classifi- 
cation itself, and cannot do better than quote as a preliminary 
description the words of the Library of Congress Handbook, 
which says :—‘‘ The new system of classification is devised from 
a comparison of existing schemes (including Dewey’s Decimal 
and Cutter’s Expansive) and a consideration of the particular 
conditions in this library, the character of its present and probable 
collections and its probable use. It is assumed that the depart- 
ments of science, history, political and social science, and certain 
others will be unusually large. It is assumed that investigators 
will be freely admitted to the shelves.”’ 

“* The new system has not sought to follow strictly the scientific 
order of subjects. It has sought rather convenient sequence 
of the various groups, considering them as groups of books, not 
as groups of mere subjects. It has sought to avoid technical, 
foreign, or unusual terms in the designation of these groups. 


‘* The main classes are as follows :— 
General Works, Polygraphy. Philology. 


Philosophy, Religion. Science. 

History, Auxiliary Sciences. Medicine. 

History and Topography (ex- Agriculture, Plant, and 
cept America). Animal Industry. 

America. Technology. 

Geography. Military Science. 

Social Sciences. Naval Science. 

Political Science. Bibliography and Library 

Law. Economy. 

Education. 


Fine Arts (Architecture, 
Graphic Arts). 


“ The general princi, f arrangement within the classes or 
under subjects is as follow. —(1.) General form divisions, such as 
Periodicals, Societies, Collections, Dictionaries, and so forth. 
(2.) Theory, philosophy. (3.) History. (4.) Treatises. (5.) Law, 
Regulations, State Relations. (6.) Study and Teaching. (7.) 
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Special subjects and sub-divisions of subjects progressing from the 
more general to the specific, and as far as possible in logical order. 
When making a considerable number of co-ordinate subdivisions 
of a subject a logical principle of order was not readily discernible, 
the alphabetical arrangement was preferred. The general principle 
has also, to a certain extent governed the order of the main classes, 
looking upon the groups as a comprehensive class.” 


Survey.—Up to the present time this is the most extensive 
bibliographical scheme given to the world, and is arranged on the 
plan (in common with Dewey and Brown) of giving every subject 
and its forms, geographical divisions, etc., separate numbers. A 
very superficial glance at the classification and its arrangement 
shows the immense elaboration of the scheme, as a result of the 
amount of scholarship and research put into it; and yet for all 
that it carries a lack of conviction of purpose to the student, and 
an absence of power to conceive it as a cosmic totality, or an 
unity in itself. Somehow, one cannot carry away a conception 
of the Congress Classification as a well-balanced and ultimate whole, 
as can be done to a very large extent with Dewey's or Brown’s. 
The latter build their classifications, after having organized 
knowledge according to their views and opinions, in as successful 
a manner as the format of books will allow them. The Congress 
Classification, however, seems to accept knowledge as embodied 
in all its many forms and sciences, but makes no effort to organize it 
logically ; it is a whole inasmuch as it is an unity of parts, but 
not a whole as regards its own constitution. 

Let me carry the illustration further. To my mind the 
main classes appear not to modulate into one another gracefully 
and, if one might term it, so imperceptibly as they might and ought 
to. After the class General Works, Polygraphy, about which 

.more presently, we come to Philosophy, followed by Religion. 
Now a definition of Philosophy is accepted by the majority as 
the study of all the special sciences, and their bearing on one another 
in the struggle of each to probe backward for a first cause of all 
phenomena. Postulating this to be correct, and a safe ground- 
work to start from, Religion is simply, in the eyes of the philosopher, 
one system which is struggling in apparent conflict with other 
sciences, to attain this objective. I submit, then, that religion 
has a somewhat unduly prominent position in the classification 
in view of the foregoing ; and will hasten to marshal further remarks 
in support. 

Following these classes are the classes History, History and 
Topography, and then Geography, with alongside it Anthropology, 
the study of man. Granted that Philosophy is the search for the 
first cause, and may therefore come first, it can be conceded that 
man evolved from this first cause, and could follow Philosophy, 
because without man and his mind, no history as we understand 
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it could have been, neither could there have been sciences, 
which are plain facts gathered together, and recorded by man. 
Religion is probably one of man’s great instincts, and could come 
next, and then Political Science, or the study of the family and 
nation, which are the results of another of man’s strongest instincts 


. —association! From the Political Sciences spring Social Sciences, 


which are the study of the problems inherent on man associating in 
families or nations, and the struggle for existence following from 
that association. 

Following man’s instinct for association it is generally admitted 
that he learned to develop the primitive speech, which in this 
classification is separated from Social Sciences by Law, Education, 
Music, Fine Arts. Why? Could man legislate before he could 
speak ? I doubt it. But after attaining speech he could then 
pass on History in the form of tales and legends, and by his ex- 
periences of past things would see the need for law, order and 
education ; and would in all probability begin to study the general 
physical features of the earth he lived on, with a view to his own 
immediate well-being. His mind would thus expand till one could 
quite logically include after education the history of Scholarship 
and Research, which are poked away in the very first class. 

From scholarly minds evolved the Fine Arts. Music, however, 
should not come before the class Fine Arts, because it is one of 
them. This shows the classification to err, inasmuch as it breaks 
that canon of classification which says :—‘ All terms should be 
mutually exclusive.’”” Music is emphatically one of the finest 
of the fine arts, and should therefore come with them, and not be 
excluded. It might perhaps come after the class Fine Arts, because 
it is at least doubtful if it is older than its sister arts, Painting 
and Architecture, &c. 

Going a little further along with these main classes attention 
must be drawn to the fact that Technology is separated from the 
class Science. As the Congress classifiers compared their suggested 
schedules with Dewey they might have r.nembered that this 
self-same fault is a serious one in Dewey, and altered theirs 
accordingly. But no; it has been leit, and forms a serious blot 
on the efficient working of these two classes. From Technology 
spring equally ‘he sciences of Medicine and Agriculture—unallied 
in themselves, but allied in the fact that Medicine and Agriculture 
both use the results of theoretical Science in their work. The 
Congress classification gives the order Science, Medicine, Agricul- 
ture, Technology quite illogically. 

Next we have Military Science and Naval Science, which have 
the closest relationship to one another ; but why they should be 
made to follow such essentially peaceful arts as Agriculture and 
Medicine I know not. Man probably exercised his innate love 
of destruction long before he evolved a taste for music, or con- 
ceivably could even speak coherently. 
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Lastly we have Bibliography and Library Science, at the 
position of which I am much surprised. Why don’t these classes follow 
Education and form a close connection also with the Classes 
Scholarship and Research of which they are such a necessary 
corollary ? What have they in common with Military or Naval 
Science? The bibliographer is usually quite a harmless man, and the 
result of the study of books as books tends to create a peace-loving 
as opposed to a militant mind. At any rate there is no conceivable 
connection or association in these last three classes, either logically, 
historically, or practically. 

Having glanced casually at the main classes let us give a 
few minutes’ attention to the schedules, which are very worthy of 
our interest. I will select a few examples of arrangement from 
them for your thought. 

Mr. Brown points out the absence of numbers for subjects 
on which large literatures exist, as for instance Dogs and Horses. 
The dogs of England and those of Russia cannot be separated 
nor a book on Tigers from one on Wolves. The class Ruminantia 
provides for Antelopes, Camels, Cows, Giraffes, Goats, Sheep, &c. 
This is absurd. Excepting the fact that the above enumerated 
animals all chew the cud, what has the cow in common with the 
camel, or the goat with the giraffe? They are inhabitants of 
different countries, they have entirely different habits and perform 
entirely different functions. The truth is that the schedules 
should have been more exhaustive, a fault they share with Dewey’s 
in the same class, though not to the same degree. 

It would have been preferable to allow the Veterinary Medicine 
to form a division of the main class Medicine, instead of being 
in the class Agriculture, sandwiched between the divisions Animal 
Culture and Fish Culture. Veterinary Medicine has much in 
common with human medicine, and in fact the latter derives much 
better from the former, as we know by the practice of vivisection ; 
while medicine has for its aims the elimination of all disease, human 
and animal. 

Allusion has already been made to the separation of Science 
and Technology, and the accompanying results. What can be 
more absurd than the divorce of the theory and mathematics of 
electricity from their logical conclusion in electrical machines 
and engineering practice ; the division of theoretical chemistry 
from its conclusion in industrial chemical technology as practised 
in the making of Nitrates, Acids, Alkalies and other compounds 
for industrial purposes ; yet, this is done, and there is no logical 
reason for it; a comparatively quite new classification such as 
this should have borne in mind that to-day science is the foundation 
of all practical industry, and worked accordingly. 

The Music Class strikes me as being a hopeless muddle. Here 
we have a tremendous number of places for works on the playing 
of various instruments, the history of them, music for them, &c, 
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The violoncello among others has tables for instruction on it 
provided, which tables, further on in the classification, are 
apparently largely duplicated for the benefit of getting a division 
for ordinary players on the ’cello and juvenile players. This is 
nonsense in two ways. Every one on taking up the study of an 
instrument must start at the beginning with a juvenile instruction 
book, and progress through all the stages till he is a virtuoso. 
But a boy or girl can of course begin at the beginning, and be playing 
works while still boys and girls, which according to the Library of 
Congress classification, do not belong to them. Then again, the 
division ML308 is for books on ’cello performers, while at ML418 
we have+a further place for performers on the ’cello. Neither 
of these divisions is termed biography of ’cellists, though that is 
the reference in the index. The history of the instrument is 
separated from the biography of performers on it. Duets for two 
‘cellos are given two places in ML, which is called Instruction and 
Study, one of them for juveniles. Neither has a reference in the 
index, while to add to the difficulty, in class M, under the heading 
Instrumental Music, another heading is provided for duets for 
two ‘cellos; and it would be difficult in many cases to differentiate 
the places of such works. They would be much better together, 
where no confusion could occur. 

The above enumerated remarks will largely apply to all the 
class Music and to all varieties of instruments, bowed, wind, brass 
and the rest. The terms used for their arrangement are not 
mutually exclusive, and there is immense use of numbers without 
a commensurately good result, either in sharp or clear separation 
of various classes of music, not yet in the bringing out of all the 
possible combinations of instruments. 


NoTaTIon.—Just a few words on the notation. This is a 
mixed one of figures and letters, and as a rule each division is 
numbered throughout from 1 onwards, while the symbols used 
are (1) For classes: Capital letters or double letters. (2) These 
letters, combined with a numeral in ordinary sequence. Provision 
for the insertion of future groups is secured (1) in intervening 
numbers as yet unused ; (2) the use of decimals. 

This gives a huge elasticity. It provides for immense expan- 
sion of sub-divisions, and the numbers for divisions could be con- 
verted into decimals by writing them in that form—ooor-—9999. 
The notation allows the grouping under a country of all the sub- 
divisions of a subject in logical order, which are immediately 
related among themselves, and have jointly a more intimate 
relation to the country than to the general theoretical works on 
the subject, while the mechanical application of a local list under 
every subject and various sub-divisions under it has the effect of 
scattering in many places material which belongs together. 

The notation possesses no mnemonic value. No attempt 
has been made to attain the advantages of having, say, Ency- 
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clopedias and Dictionaries always denoted by the same numbers, 
and the geographical divisions are likewise. Consequently there 
are many numbers for books of the same character, Or21, 0A36, 
QB14, Qcs5 being for that form of book in several sciences. In 
addition to the notation there are many supplementary tables 
provided for further subdivisions if necessary. 


PAGES FROM A DUTCH NOTE BOOK. 


By Henry A. SHarpP, Croydon Public Libraries; MacAlister Prize 
Winner, 1912-1913. 


1.—THE CHEAP BOOK IN HOLLAND. 


HE subject of the cheap book is one which has attracted a 
good deal of attention of late ; and many charges have been 
laid at its door ; but in spite of all that may be written 

or spoken against the cheap book, it is undoubtedly an innovation 
which has come to stay ; and this is true not only of England, but 
throughout the whole of the civilised world there is an increasing 
demand for cheap literature of all kinds. 

During the progress of the Third International Easter School 
in Holland this year, the members had an opportunity of listening 
to an exceedingly interesting address from the lips of Mr. L. Simons, 
the founder of the Publishing Society for Good and Cheap Books, 
or as it is called in the terrible vernacular, the ‘“‘ Maatschappij voor 
goede en goedkoope lectuur, Amsterdam,’ on the history of the 
cheap book movement in Holland. 

It is interesting to remark at the outset, that although this 
is a “ Society,” it is at the same time a Limited Company, which 
aims at being entirely self-supporting, and what is even more 
important still, at paying a dividend not exceeding five per cent. 
per annum, which I am sure my readers will agree is quite 
a respectable one. 

In its choice of books the Society has endeavoured to be 
absolutely impartial, to meet every taste, and, in short, to include 
all that is best in every school of thought. The ‘“ World’s 
Library,’’ as it is called—I do not know what this may be in Dutch 
—includes Dutch and foreign fiction, poems and plays, books on 
the fine arts, books for young people, philosophical and religious 
works, books on natural history and natural science, historical 
and geographical works, and works dealing with sociological and 
educational problems. 
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A price system has been adopted which follows on German 
lines rather than on those which govern our “ Everyman ”’ series 
for example. It commences with a unit of fourpence, and this 
is increased in multiples of that sum, the highest price attained 
up to the present being six units, equivalent to two shillings. 
It is the exception rather than the rule for this high figure to be 
attained, and it was only rendered necessary in this particular 
instance by reason of the fact that the work contained 140 drawings. 
For the small sum of fourpence one may purchase short stories, 
plays, volumes of poetry, and similar small works. The books 
may either be purchased singly in the ordinary way, or by an annual 
subscription equivalent to one pound, for which the subscriber 
is entitled to twenty-two volumes. 

It has been already shown that the scope of the Library is 
exceedingly wide, including books similar to those which are 
found in our Home University Library and other series, new 
works of fiction, dramatic and other works by the latest Dutch 
authors, as well as those by the older writers. In the case of 
fiction especially, quite a revolution has been created, for previous 
to the establishment of this Society, novels were published at the 
prohibitive price of eight to ten shillings net, but thanks to 
the work of the Society, this system has now been completely 
overthrown. 

At first a large number of people were extremely pessimistic 
as to the possibility of the work being carried on with the slightest 
chance of success ; it was said that Holland was too small a country 
to exhaust the large editions which it was proposed to issue ; that 
people would not buy serious works in sufficient numbers. These 
and many similar statements have since been proved to be abso- 
lutely without foundation, however, for since its establishment 
seven years ago over a million volumes have been sold. Most of 
the editions consist of 6,000 copies, and even then it is frequently 
necessary to reprint. 

From the public, the authors and the press the heartiest 
support has been given all along the line, but there is still a certain 
amount of antagonism to be overcome among some publishers 
and booksellers who cannot be led to see that more profit is obtained 
by selling fifty books at one shilling, than by selling five at six 
shillings. In spite of this antagonism, however, the results of 
the seven years’ work have proved decidedly that the cheap book 
has come to stay in Holland every bit as much as it has come to 
stay in England. 

The Society publishes and circulates a monthly paper, and 
twice a year it issues a descriptive catalogue ; in places where 
subscribers are sufficiently numerous lectures are arranged, and 
sometimes even theatrical performances are given, the theatre 
being hired for the night, and subscribers admitted on payment of 
a small sum ranging from twopence to one-and-eight. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


THE NEW BUILDING for the Rathmines Public Library and Municipal 
Technical Institute was opened on Friday, 24th October, 1913, 
by Mr. F. M’Bride, J.P., Chairman of the Library Committee. 

The ceremony marks the union and completion of two separate 
lines of effort; one to provide suitable library accommodation 
for the township and the other to house in the best way the very 
considerable educational work carried on by the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee. For a long time these objects were sought 
independently ; they have now been combined and brought to a 
joint successful issue. 

The Rathmines Public Library was opened in June, 1887, 
under the charge of Mr. John J. Loton. Mr. Loton continued to 
act as Librarian until his death in March, 1911, when Mr. John 
Roy, the present Librarian, was appointed. The first home of 
the Library was in rented premises at 53, Rathmines Road. Twelve 
years later, in 1899, it was removed to 57, Rathmines Road, 
formerly the home of George Petrie. This house is now vacated 
in favour of the building opened to-day. Both those former 
buildings lay under the foundation defect of being simply dwelling- 
houses without any special suitability for the functions of a Public 
Library. The Committee, therefore, in Igor, endeavoured to 
interest Dr. Andrew Carnegie in their case, with the result that he 
placed at their disposal a sum of £7,500, subsequently increasing 
it to £8,500. Difficulties as to site and other matters delayed 
the start time after time until 1910, when the Technical Instruction 
Committee joined forces with the Library Committee in a scheme 
common to both. 

The decision of the Urban Council to combine under one roof 
the new Public Library and the Schools of Commerce and Domestic 
Economy, while at the same time keeping the Institutions separate 
and distinct, has resulted in the erection of buildings of con- 
siderable size and importance at a smaller cost and a greater 
economy of space than would have been possible had they been 
detached. 

Externally, the buildings are faced with terra cotta of the 
colour and texture of Portland stone, which harmonizes well 
with the rich red brick with which some portions of the upper 
part of the buildings have been finished. The general character 
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of the design is of the Georgian period, with moulded plinth, 
rusticated groins and lonic pilasters, surmounted by a full entabla- 
ture and balustrated parapet broken at intervals by projecting 
bays. 

The Library occupies the frontage on Rathmines Road, the 
public entrance being central in the facade. The accommodation 
provided includes a Lending Department on the ground floor, 
approached by a short flight of steps from the vestibule, with a 
General Reading Room on the left and a Children’s Department 
on the right ; and on the first floor a Reference Room and Library 
and a Lecture Room. There is ample accommodation for the 
administrative duties of the Staff, and there is provision in the 
basement for filing newspapers and periodicals and storing books. 
The general fittings of the various departments are of polished 
teak, as also are the principal stairs. A large window, fitted 
with stained glass by Morris, of London, lights these stairs and the 
Lending Department. The floors generally are of hard wood, 
the ground floor throughout being laid with oak blocks on reinforced 
concrete. 

The service arrangements inside the Library are of an up-to 
date character, and there is liberal provision of books, periodicals, 
and daily newspapers. The Lending Department will be operated 
on the Open Access method. Rathmines is a pioneer in this 
respect, as this method, in an unsafeguarded way, obtained in the 
old Library. The new Library is the first safe-guarded Open 
Access Public Library in Ireland. 

A complete index of the Library now containing over 10,000 
volumes, is in process of compilation, and it is proposed to supple- 
ment this index with class guides to the shelves. The books are 
classified by subject according to the Dewey Decimal System. 

A Lecture Hall, seating 300 persons, is provided on the first 
floor of the Technical Institute. 

In view of recent interest in library lighting, the following 
notes on the system adopted at Rathmines should be of interest. 
The lighting installation consists of about 260 lamps, varying in 
candle power from 16 to 50, according to requirements. The 
installation is divided up into two sections, each section being 
supplied from an entirely independent service, so that in the event 
of the supply from one service failing, only a portion of the buildings 
would be affected. The latest and most up-to-date system of 
wiring has been adopted throughout, the wires being enclosed 
in steel conduits, so arranged that the wires can be withdrawn 
and replaced if necessary without interfering with the walls or 
ceilings. The lights on each floor are controlled in circuits from 
central distribution boards fixed in the corridors. In the Library 
the various rooms are lighted “ generally ” just sufficient to light 
the rooms, but not sufficient for reading. Additional point lights 
are placed on all reading desks, newspaper stands and book- 
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cases, and those are under the control of the readers. A neat 
printed Ulite label over each switch requests readers to switch 
on as required and off when finished. It is hoped by this method 
to reduce the expenditure on lighting to a minimum at the same 
time giving an efficient service for readers. In the Lecture Room 
provision is made for the supply of electricity for use in a magic 
lantern. 

In conclusion it may be said that the total cost of the scheme, 
including the purchase price of the site, is roughly £20,000. Of 
this amount £8,500 has been contributed by Mr. Carnegie, as stated 
above ; {1 500 has been met from accumulated balances, and the 
remaining {10,000 raised by the issue of Township stock. The 
charges against this latter amount are fully provided for by the 
existing revenue, so that the entire scheme has been carried through 
without any addition to the rate burden of the township a result 
on which the Council and the ratepayers are to be congratulated. 


THE safe-guarded open access system was inaugurated in 
the Gainsborough Public Library on October 6th, and, according 
to the local press, “ the innovation is one which the Committee 
may justly be proud of, as the work has been admirably carried out 
and no effort has been spared to secure perfection in detail. The 
results obtained so far, and the expressions of appreciation by 
borrowers augurs well for its success and popularity.’’ The cost 
of the alterations necessitated by the new system has been defrayed 
by public subscription. The Committee in order to further extend 
the Library’s usefulness have, on the recommendation of the 
Librarian, Mr. J. Wilson Lambert, introduced many innovations ; 
the reduction of the fines for over-detention of books, bespeaking 
of books, the extension of hours, and the abolition of the Thursday 
closing. Gainsborough has now library facilities which will com- 
pare very favourably with other towns. The structural 
alterations, which greatly enhance the appearance of the interior, 
have been admirably carried out in sympathy with the existing 
fittings. 


At the Norwich Public Library a large room at the top of the 
building, which was at one time used by the local School of Art, 
has been converted into an Exhibition Hall, the walls and lighting 
being specially adapted for the exhibition of photographs and 
prints. The new hall was used for the first time on the 22nd 
October, when the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of Norwich (Arthur 
M. Samuel, Esq.), opened the Annual Exhibition of the Norwich 
and District Photographic Society. The exhibition lasted one 
week, and in connection therewith four lantern lectures were given 
in an adjoining room. The new hall will shortly be used for the 
exhibition of local photographs which have recently been acquired 
for the Norfolk and Norwich Photographic Survey Collection. 
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SOME time ago a set of the first instalment of the printed cards 
of the General Catalogue of the St. Bride (London) Library was 
sent to the Institut International de Bibliographie. There has 
just been received from them in exchange the whole of the cards 
of the Bibliographie de la Belgique from 1906. This generous 
gift is being dealt with in the following way. All the cards dealing 
with the special subjects collected are being incorporated in the 
general card catalogue of the Library, together with those already 
received from the Library of Congress, in the hope of ultimately 
making the catalogue into a bibliography of topography, biblio- 
graphy, librarianship, and all the topics allied to the history of 
the book. 


Tue Reading Town Council have agreed, on the recommendation 
of its Public Libraries Committee to include a clause in an omnibus 
Bill the Corporation is promoting for the coming Session of 
Parliament, giving power to increase the Library rate to 14d. in 
the f. It is hoped by this means to obtain Dr. Carnegie’s offer 
of a third branch Library when the rate is increased to 14d. 


It has been decided by the York Town Council to apply to Parlia- 
ment for power to levy an additional rate of a penny in the pound 
for library purposes, in order to enable them to accept Dr. Carnegie’s 
offer of £5,000 for the provision of additional accommodation. 


Tue Porlsmouth Town Council are to approach Dr. Carnegie with 
a view to getting him to contribute towards the cost of a new 
branch library at Milton. 


We have received programmes of the Free Lectures to be 
delivered at the various Libraries under the direction of the Liver- 
ool Library, Museum and Arts Committee. There are also 
ectures to children. Lists of the books dealing with the subjects 
of the lectures are printed in the programmes. 


Mr. SypNey A. HatTcHeER, librarian, Canning Town Library, West 
Ham, has reported to the Libraries Committee as follows :— 

“It is now six months since this library was reorganised 
and the open access system adopted in the lending depart- 
ment. The change has proved very popular with the borrowers 
many of whom have personally expressed their appreciation 
of the facilities given them, and I am confident the library 
is fulfilling its mission better now than heretofore. From 
the statistical point of view this may not appear so, but 
that is explained by the fact that the extension of the time 
for reading to a uniform fourteen days has obviated the 
necessity of borrowers renewing the loan of books in classes 
F and j every seven days, and largely because borrowers 
now have a better opportunity of ascertaining the exact 
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nature of a book before borrowing it, instead of selecting 
one from the catalogue, and when they reach home find it 
is not what they thought it to be, and return it next day. 
Some books which have never been issued before have been 
borrowed since the change of system, and there is evidence 
that other books are read more thoroughly. Increasing 
experience of open access convinces me that the alteration 
was a step in the right direction, resulting in an increased 
usefulness of the library.” 


Mr. DonatD McDovGa tt, librarian of the Plaistow Library, 
West Ham, reports that that institution has been reorganised 
on the open access system at a cost of about £182. 


Tue Keighley Town Council are continuing until March their 
experiment of keeping the public library reading room open 
on Sundays between the hours of 6 p.m. and 9 p.m. 


On October r4th, a reader from the Hackney Public Library was 
summoned at the North London Police Court for wilful damage 
to a book. The solicitor for the Borough Council was briefly 
outlining the case, when the magistrate intervened and told the 
solicitors for the plaintiff and defendant respectively that it was a 
matter for them to agree as to costs. After consultation it was 
agreed to withdraw the summons on payment, by the borrower, 
of {1 Is. costs and 3s. 3d. damage. 


Mr. JAmMes Curistison, F.S.A.Scot., Librarian of the Montrose 
Public Library, has received from an anonymous donor a gift of 
fifty guineas for the up-to-date equipment of the Technical Depart- 
ment of the Public Library. The donation is to be expended on 
books on aviation and kindred technical subjects. In view of 
the existence of an aviation base at Montrose, this timely gift 
will prove of great utility to the men engaged in that branch of the 
public service. 


Dr. CARNEGIE has agreed to provide the sum of £6,750 for a library 
for Dartford. Mr. W. J. Harris (Bromley, Kent) is the consulting 
Librarian. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILLIAM BurcEss, formerly an assistant at the Bootle Library 
and Museum, and later for six years a senior assistant at the 
Birkenhead Central Library, has been appointed secretary of the 
Conservatorium of Music, McGill University, Montreal, in succession 
to Mr. C. M. Macfarlane, B.A. 


WE regret to have to announce that Mr. FRANK J. BURGOYNE, 
the well-known Chief Librarian of Lambeth, died on Saturday, 
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October 18th, after a long illness. Mr. Burgoyne was 56 years of 
age, and sincere regret will be felt among his fellow librarians 
that his career has thus been terminated at a comparatively early 
age. The funeral service took place on Wednesday, October 22nd, 
at the Brixton Free Church, and was attended by several members 
representative of the library profession. Mr. A. B. Rosrnson, 
the Deputy-Librarian of the Borough, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Burgoyne for a period in the meantime, of twelve 
months. 


Mr. H. W. Cuecketts of the Birmingham Central Library has 
been appointed Librarian of the Constitution Hill Branch, 
Birmingham. 


Mr. B. W. CoLeman, of the Bishopsgate Institute, has been 
appointed an assistant at the Literary and Scientific Institute, 
Bedford. 


WE regret that, owing to a printer’s error, Mr. W. BRAMLEY 
CouPLAND, Librarian of the Burnley Public Library, was in our 
last issue stated to be attached to the ‘‘ West Bromley ” Library. 


Mr. H. Groom, of the Harlesden Public Library, has been appointed 
Branch Librarian, Isleworth. 


Mr. Tuomas W. Huck, F.L.A., Librarian of the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Saffron Walden, has been appointed 
librarian of the Medical and Scientific Library in connection with 
the Historical Medical Museum and Bureau of Scientific Research, 
Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Mr. CHARLES NowELL, chief assistant, Coventry Public Libraries, 
has been appointed sub-librarian, Norwich Public Library. 


Mr. ERNEST OSBORNE, senior assistant, Bournemouth Public 
Library, has been appointed re-organizing assistant in the reference 
department of the Sheffield Public Libraries. 


Mr. REGINALD B. Woop, sub-librarian at the Buckingham Palace 
Road Library, has been appointed deputy librarian of the City of 
Westminster Public Libraries. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. William Jaggard’s Shakespeare Bibliography: @ dictionary 
of every known issue of the wriiings of our national poet and of recorded 
opinion thereon in the English language, has now been reissued 
in a cheaper edition (1913 ; fscap. 4to., illus., facsim., 24+729 p.; 
Stratford-on-Avon : The Shakespeare Press ; price 31s. 6d. net). 
This should indeed prove good news to all who did not obtain 
a copy of the first edition, because it is not too much to say that 
the book is a most valuable tool for every library, whether public 
or private, and for all students of literature. And the fact that the 
present edition is only half the price of the former one should 
bring it within the reach of many who could not afford the other. 
In his dedication to William Jaggard, the Elizabethan author, 
printer and publisher, Mr. Jaggard describes his book as the 
“ labour of a lifetime ; and a glance at the closely printed pages 
at once reveals that his is no idle description. Most modern 
bibliographers would say that this was a fitting task for co-operative 
effort on an extensive scale. Mr. Jaggard, single-handed, took 
twenty-two years to complete the work ; and instead of resting 
on his laurels, he is now working on a “ fairly large supplement,” 
which we understand will be announced some time soon. We 
think, therefore, that his work should be described as a “ labour 
of love.”” The 36,000 entries are arranged in one alphabet, under 
authors’ names, with numerous references, and collective entries 
under subjects, so that it is a simple matter to track down any 
information that may be required. It is unnecessary for us to 
echo the extraordinary chorus of praise from the press that greeted 
the first impression, and we can add little to what was said on that 
occasion. There can be no doubt, however, that literary scholar- 
ship will owe much to this bibliography. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more striking memorial to our national poet than this 
bulky volume devoted to a record of his works and the literature 
inspired by them in the English language alone. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS. 


Mr. R. A. Peddie, who is as competent as anyone to judge, 
computes that about thirty thousand works of all kinds printed 
up to the close of the year 1500 have already been identified and 
registered. That many others are still to be discovered cannot be 
doubted: “ Every new catalogue that appears contains some 
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hitherto undescribed incunabula.’’ Many libraries and individuals 
possess some books printed before 1501, and it is the thought that 
among these lurk a number of undescribed incunabula that has 
induced Mr. Peddie to write this work entitled Fifteenth-Century 
Books : a guide to their identification ; with a list of the Latin names 
of towns, and an extensive bibliography of the subject (1913 ; 8vo., 
89 p.; Messrs. Grafton & Co., price 5s. net). He comes to grips 
with his subject at once, an introduction of less than a page pre- 
ceding his description of the methods of arrangement of the various 
“general works ” listing incunabula. This is followed by other 
sections describing catalogues of libraries, national catalogues, 
bibliographies of special subjects, types, works including fac- 
similes, Greek and Hebrew printing, music, woodcuts and en- 
gravings, block books, illustration, &c., printers’ marks, colophons, 
title-pages, signatures, and watermarks. It must be noted that 
Mr. Peddie throughout does not deal with the incunabula them- 
selves, but with guides to, and descriptions of, them. We are 
inclined to think that this is a pity. It would have added con- 
siderably to the interest and usefulness of the book if he had given 
us a brief account of the physical and textual make-up and 
appearance of early printed books in general, and more important 
still, added a short chapter on how to catalogue or describe them— 
a matter which is surely in close accordance with his avowed 
objects. However, it is possible to get this information without 
much trouble elsewhere, and we ought to be grateful to Mr. Peddie 
for having done as much as he has—and for doing it so efficiently. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


CATALOGUES. 


Carnegie Free Library, Cork, Books of History, Biography 
and Travel in the Lending Library. Compiled by J. Wilkinson, 
F.L.A. Price Fourpence. This is a catalogue of 148 pages, 
arranged on the Dewey classification. The work has been well 
done, and full author and subject indexes are provided. 


REPORTS. 


We learn from the Annual Report of the Carnegie Free Library, 
Cork, for 1912-13, that the work of re-classifying the Library was 
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finished during the year. It took a period of six years to do the 
work, during which time three Class Lists were published, of which 
we note one above. The stock numbers 12,555. 


The Report of the Blackburn Free Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery, 1912-13, shows a stock of 44,350 volumes, with an issue 
in all departments of 210,323. 


The Bristol Municipal Public Libraries for 1912-13 report 
an aggregate issue of books from the Reference, Patent, Central 
Lending and nine Branch Libraries of 756,560 volumes. 21 per 
cent. of the readers are students and teachers, whilst juvenile 
readers come next. The total number of registered borrowers 
is 19,012. There were 4,006 volumes added to the various Libraries 
during the year. 


The Report of the Newton-in-Makerfield Public Library for 
1912-13 shows a total issue of 30,257, a small decrease from 
the previous year, attributed to the increased facilities for amuse- 
ment. 


BULLETINS, Etc. 


The Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science, October, 
besides its usual features contains a “ Bibliography of the Channel 
Tunnel.” 


The Cardiff Libraries’ Review, May-October, contains a list 
of all the books in the Libraries relating to Fish, Fisheries and 
Fishing, besides a list of books on Philately in the Central Library. 
Mr. Esdaile’s address “On the Study of Early Printed Books,” 
delivered at the opening of the Exhibition of Early Printed Books, 
7th May, is printed in this number of the Review. 


We have also received copies of the West Ham Central Library 
Chronicle ; Nottingham Library Bulletin ; Norwich Public Library 
Readers’ Guide ; Port Elizabeth Public Library Bulletin ; Bulletin 
of the Brooklyn Public Library ; Chicago Public Library Book 
Bulletin ; Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia ; Bulletin of the Grand Rapids Public Library ; 
Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin; Monthly Bulletin of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ; St. Louis Public Library Monthly 
Bulletin ; Bulletin of the Philippine Library, Manila; and the 
Bulletin de la Bibliotheque Municipale de Budapest. These contain 
the usual features and lists of books added. 
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SOME GREAT PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: BODONI. 


By ALFRED CEcIL PIPER, Brighton Public Library, Museum, 
and Art Galleries. 


IAMBATTISTA BODONI, one of the great printers of the 
eighteenth century, was born at Saluzzo, in Piedmont, 
in the year 1740. He learnt the rudiments of the art of 

printing in his father’s establishment. In his early years he 
showed a decided bent for design, and he also took up the art of 
wood-engraving. When he reached the age of eighteen, he was 
seized with a strong desire to improve himself and better his 
condition. He thereupon determined to take a journey to Rome, 
where he hoped to find some lucrative employment. Great was 
his disappointment, therefore, when he found that it was no easy 
matter to obtain work such as he was wanting. But before leaving 
Rome he thought he would visit the printing office of the Pro- 
paganda. He did so, and by his keen interest and general 
demeanour attracted the attention of Ruggieri, who was the 
superintendent of the printing establishment. Ruggieri had an 
interview with young Bodoni, who, in all probability, spoke of 
his ambition and of his object in visiting Rome. The result was 
that Bodoni was appointed to a position as a workman in the 
Propaganda printing house. The Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda was established in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, to supervise the missions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and for the diffusion of the Catholic faith throughout the world. 
In connection with this work the Congregation instituted at Rome 
the printing press which was afterwards to become so well-known, 
from which Catholic works were issued in all languages, each printed 
with the proper characters of the language. These were sent 
out to the missionaries, who in turn distributed them among the 
people of their districts. Such was the Press of the Propaganda. 

He then had the good fortune to come under the favourable 

notice of the head of the Propaganda, Cardinal Spinelli; and 
taking the Cardinal's advice he took up the study of Oriental 
languages, more particularly Hebrew and Arabic. By thus 
making himself acquainted with these languages, he was enabled 
to be of great service to the Press of the Propaganda. Through 
the inability of Bodoni’s fellow workmen to distribute Oriental 
types, some of these founts got into a very disordered state. Bodoni 
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saw at once that they ought to be utilised instead of standing idle, 
and he set to work to distribute them in their proper order. 

In this way Bodoni soon made a very favourable impression 
on his superiors, and it is, therefore, not surprising to find him 
entrusted with the printing of two Oriental works. These were 
the Arab-Copht Missal and the Alphabetum Tibetanum. Ruggieri 
was so well pleased with the ability that Bodoni showed in the 
execution of these works that he insisted on Bodini’s name being 
added to the imprint, together with the name of his native town, 
thus, Romae, excudebat Johannes Baptista Bodonus Salutiensts, 
MDCCLXII. A year or two after this, however, in 1766, Ruggieri 
committed suicide, and this so upset Bodoni, who had become 
very much attached to his master, that he decided he could stay 
no longer in Rome. He then appears to have contemplated a 
visit to England, but on his way thither he called at Saluzzo to 
visit his father and mother, and was prevented from going any 
further owing to an illness which attacked him there. In the 
interval that elapsed before he regained his former health, the 
Marquis de Felino offered to give him the charge of a printing 
press he was about to establish at Parma. This offer he accepted, 
and settled in that town in 1768, where he soon made the press 
the first and most noted of its kind on the Continent. 

In the year 1771 Bodoni published an octavo volume entitled, 
Saggio Tipograjico di fregi e majuscole, which was really a book 
of specimens of types in use by Bodoni. This was followed in 
1774 with Iscriziont esotiche, by J. B. de Rossi, which contained 
twenty inscriptions in different languages, with a Latin trans- 
lation. Each of these inscriptions is printed in the proper characters 
of the language, all of them being engraved and cast by Bodoni 
himself. In the year following, he took advantage of a royal 
marriage to issue another work of a like nature, under the title, 
Epithalamia exoticis linguis reddita, which gave specimens of the 
alphabets of twenty-five languages. Bodoni’s fame soon spread 
beyond the limits of his own country, for we find that in 1782, 
Charles II1., King of Spain, appointed him to be his printer. This 
appointment was confirmed by his successor, Charles IV., who, 
in addition bestowed upon Bodoni a pension of 6,000 reaux. In 
return for this mark of royal favour Bodoni dedicated to that 
monarch the fine edition of Tasso’s La Gerusalemme liberata, in two 
folio volumes, published in 1789. 

The year 1788 brought Bodoni an offer from the Chevalier 
d’Azara, who was at that time the Spanish Minister in Rome, 
to establish a press in his palace at Rome, in which to print editions 
of the Greek, Latin and Italian classics. Bodoni, however, pre- 
ferred to remain at Parma, and refused this very tempting offer. 
In the following year, the Duke of Parma decided to establish a 
press in his palace, and not liking the idea of Bodoni being tempted 
to leave Parma, appointed him to take charge of it. From this 
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press were issued some of the most beautiful editions of the classics ; 
although it has been said that “‘ while the typography leaves 
nothing to be desired, the intrinsic value of his editions is seldom 
equal to their outward splendour.’””’ Among these editions of 
the classics may be specially mentioned the folio editions of Horace 
in 1791, and of Callimachus in Greek and Italian, 1792, of which 
only 162 copies were printed, some being ornamented with vignettes ; 
it is truly an editio princeps, and was out-of-print almost as soon as 
it was issued. In the year following was published the folio 
edition of Virgil, in two volumes, also a very beautiful edition, 
of which 175 copies were printed, 25 of them being on vellum 
paper. The same year also witnessed the publication of two 
editions (one in quarto, the other in folio) of Longinus, in Greek, 
dedicated to Pope Pius VI., and a folio edition of the Imitation of 
Christ, dedicated to Louis of Parma. In December of this year, 
the French prince (afterwards Louis XVIII.) accompanied by the 
Duke of Parma, made a visit to the printing establishment of 
Bodoni. He was so pleased and enthusiastic with everything 
he saw there that he exclaimed, “ C’est la premiére imprimerie 
du monde.” Bodoni also received visits at various times, from 
other royal personages, all of whom expressed their hearty appre- 
ciation and approval of his work. Other signs that his work was 
appreciated were not wanting, for practically all the learned 
and other societies of note in Italy were only too eager to place 
his name on their registers, while in order to commemorate the 
publication of his splendid editions of Horace and Callimachus, 
the Pope, in 1792, conferred on him two medals, one of gold and 
the other of silver. An edition of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius 
appeared in 1794, and the Annals of Tacitus, in three volumes 
was published in 1795. Of this work Dibdin says that only 30 
copies were printed, with a few on large paper. In 1794 Bodoni 
also issued a fine edition of Tasso’s La Gerusalemme ltberata, in 
three folio volumes. 

But the most sumptuous work that emanated from Bodoni’'s 
press was the magnificent Homer, in three volumes, issued in 
1808. This is, without a doubt, the most splendid edition 
Bodoni printed. He was engaged for six years in preparing 
for this impression, while the actual time taken in printing 
it was eighteen months. Of this work only 140 copies were 
issued, some of which were on vellum. A special copy on 
vellum, in two volumes, dedicated to Napoleon, was presented 
to that monarch by Bodoni, who, in return was granted a pension 
of 3,000 francs from the Emperor. It should be mentioned that 
Bodoni had already received marked favour from Napoleon, as, 
during the French occupation of Italy, his press was spared from 
being plundered, Bodoni, being, in fact, encouraged to continue 
his work. During these unsettled times, Bodoni received several 
advantageous offers to leave Parma. Prince Eugéne Beauharnais 
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wanted him to superintend his press at Milan, and Murat, King of 
Naples, offered him a like position at Naples. But he refused 
these offers on the score of old age. 

In 1811 Bodoni determined to issue a series of the French 
Classics suitable for the education of the son of Murat, in recogni- 
tion of the presentation to him by Murat, of the Cross of the Order 
of the Two Sicilies ; but he did not live to finish his project, as he 
died at Padua in 1813. The first of this series of impressions 
was a folio edition of Telemachus, published in 1812. This was 
followed by an edition of Racine, not issued, however, until 1814, 
after the death of Bodoni. Just before his death, Bodoni had been 
appointed by Napoleon a Chevalier de la Réunion, while a grant 
of 18,000 francs towards the cost of producing his series of French 
Classics was also made by the Emperor. It is interesting to note 
that Bodoni issued four English works from his press. In 1791 he 
printed for Edwards, of Pall Mall, an octavo edition of Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto, a beautiful edition with plates, which is extremely 
rare. He also issued an edition of Gray’s Poems, and Lines 
addressed to Victorv, by Cornelia Knight, with an Italian trans- 
lation, in 1793, while in the following year appeared an edition 
(in quarto and in folio) of Thomson’s Seasons. 

Bodoni was noted for his beautiful types. His Greek types 
especially were very fine, being exactly imitated from the best 
specimens of caligraphy to be found in the old Greek manuscripts. 
In Smith’s Tour on the Continent is the following interesting account 
of the types used by Bodoni: ‘“‘ The materials of his types are 
antimony and lead, as in other places ; but he showed us some of 
steel. He has sets of all the known alphabets. His Greek types 
are peculiarly beautiful, though of a different kind of beauty from 
those of old Stephens, and perhaps less free and flowing in their 
forms. His paper is all made at Parma. The manner in which 
Mr. Bodoni gives his works their beautiful smoothness, so that 
no impression of the letters is perceptible on either side, is the only 
part of his business that he keeps secret.” 

After the death of Bodoni, the press was continued by his 
widow, who, in 1816, issued a work upon which Bodoni had been 
engaged as early as 1809. The title of this work was Le piu insigni 
Pitture Parmensi indicate agli Amatori delle Belle Arti, illustrated 
with engravings. This book bears the date 180g on the titlepage. 
Two years afterwards, in 1818, appeared the Manuale Typographico 
del Cavaliere Giambattista Bodoni, also issued by Bodoni's widow. 
This work, which was finished by Louis Orsi, comprises specimens 
of the various types used at Bodoni’s printing establishment, 
and gives examples of 250 different types. The Manuale may be 
placed among the finest examples of the typographical art. 

During the forty years the Bodonian Press was at work, 
were issued many splendid editions of classical and other works, 
nearly all of which are distinguished by the beauty of the types 
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and for their general excellent workmanship. Bodoni brought 
the art of printing to the highest degree of excellence, and his pro- 
ductions were greatly admired and the envy of the other printers 
of his time. Printing certainiy owes a great debt of gratitude 
to Bodoni for his efforts towards bringing the art to perfection, 
and it is to be regretted that his name is not now so well known 
as some of the other great printers of the world. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


The History of the Royal Society of Arts, by Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood (1913 ; illus., 8vo., xviii.+558 p.; Mr. John Murray, price 
15s. net), fills an important place in the history of industrial art 
and science during the period, 1754-1880. The present volume 
is a record of the Society and its work from its inception to the 
time when the author first undertook the secretaryship. Apart 
from the valuable influence which the Society has exerted on 
technical education in this country, its history is most interesting. 
The Society was first conceived in the mind of William Shipley, 
a drawing-master and painter of no great eminence. Associated 
with him in its foundation were several influential men, among 
whom Jacob, Lord Folkestone, and Robert, Lord Romney, stand 
out pre-eminently. “On 22nd March, 1754, there was held at 
Rawthmell’s Coffee-House, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
“a meeting of some noblemen, clergy, gentlemen and merchants 
in order to form a Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce in Great Britain.’ ’’ Eleven persons attended : 
the three afore-mentioned, Dr. Stephen Hales, Henry Baker 
(Defoe’s son-in-law) ; Gustavus Brander; James Short; John 
Goodchild (afterwards treasurer to the Society); Nicholas Crisp; 
Charles Lawrence, and Husband Messiter. Among the earliest 
members of the Society were a large proportion of the distinguished 
men of the period, including a number of peers, William Pitt the 
elder, David Garrick, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, William 
Hogarth, and John Wilkes. The principal object of the Society’s 
work has been the development of industrial art and commercial 
industry, although in its earlier days it has encouraged pure art. 
Certain branches of work which it started have since been taken 
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up by other specialized societies, and it has thus been enabled to 
extend its usefulness in other directions. Altogether, the history 
of this Society is most interesting, and the present work should 
find a place in every library. 


UMBRIA. 


History and description are mingled in Umbria, past and 
present, by Mary Lovett Cameron (1913 ; illus., 8vo., xx.+324 p.; 
Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson, price 6s. net). The picturesque 
Italian province lends itself to description, and Miss Cameron 
possesses that sympathy with the country and its archeological 
associations which is so desirable in a work of this kind. Parts 
of Umbria, served by the railway, are well known, but several 
districts, through which the present work takes us, are less familiar. 
This book conveys a very good impression of the present state of 
the province, viewed in relationship to its past, and gives much 
interesting information concerning Umbrian industries, art and 
customs. 


MEDIAZVAL ENGLAND. 


An interesting sidelight on English manners and customs 
in the Middle Ages is provided by Mr. L. F. Salzmann in Medieval 
Byways (1913 ; illus., 8vo., xxii.+-192 p.; Messrs. Constable & Co., 
Ltd., price 6s. net). The six essays, of which this book is comprised, 
were written with the object of amusing, rather than instructing, 
and first appeared in the “Oxford and Cambridge Review.” The 
author’s work has necessitated much research among the docu- 
ments preserved in the Public Record Office, and it was a happy 
inspiration that led him to digress occasionally from the object 
of his search, and to make notes of queer and fascinating entries 
that happened to catch his eye. These he has arranged in anec- 
dotal form, and his book makes interesting reading. Though 
written to amuse, one may obtain from it a good impression of 
medieval characters, and conditions of life. The illustrations, 
by Mr. George E. Kruger, are in keeping with the text, and enhance 
its interest. 


TRADE. 


An inquiry into the causes of trade fluctuations is the subject 
of a book, by Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, entitled Good and Bad Trade 
(1913 ; 8vo., viii.+279 p.; Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., price 6s. 
net). The aim of the work is “to examine certain elements 
in the modern economic organisation of the world, which appear 
to be intimately connected with the fluctuations.” Among the 
matters dealt with are money, prices, and incomes ; production ; 
supply and demand; banking systems; taxation; and public 
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finance. The subject is treated in a lucid and common-sense 
manner. Incidentally, light is thrown upon the problem of un- 
employment, and the book may be recommended to those who are 
striving to solve this problem. 


HANS ANDERSEN. 


Mr. W. Heath Robinson has chosen eighteen of Andersen's 
tales to illustrate, and Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., have issued 
them as “Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, with illustrations by W. 
Heath Robinson ”’ (1913 ; illus., col. illus., 4to., 124-288 p.; price 
tos. 6d. net). The result is a sumptuous volume that should 
be a source of delight to young and old alike. Mr. Heath Robinson’s 
illustrations are as beautiful and fanciful (and, inevitably, amusing) 
as could be desired ; and, what is even more important when dealing 
with these masterpieces of Andersen’s, they are entirely in keeping 
with the text. It would be hard to find a more “illustrative” 
picture than the silhouette one on page 228 of the “ two rogues 
calling themselves weavers ’’ ; but it is perhaps invidious to select 
from this choice collection. Among the stories included are 
“The Marsh King’s Daughter,” the ‘‘ Snow Queen ” series, “ The 
Little Mermaid,” “ The Emperor’s New Clothes,’”’ ‘‘ The Flying 
Trunk,” “‘ The Real Princess,’’ and ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling.”” There 
are sixteen full-page coloured plates, and about eighty other 
illustrations. We cordially recommend the volume to all lovers 
of beautiful books, and to all who wish to please their friends 
by a present that is sure to be appreciated. 


NAPOLEON. 


A new edition—the sixth—of The Life of Napoleon 1: in- 
cluding new materials from the British official records, by John 
Holland Rose (1913 ; 8vo., illus., 2 vols. in 1, 512+-596 p.; Messrs. 
Geo. Bell & Sons, Ltd., price 6s. net), needs little recommendation. 
Dr. Rose’s Life has become established as the best general work 
on the subject and must be welcomed not only as a piece of scholarly 
research but as a most readable presentation of a great subject. 
This edition has been revised throughout, and a number of notes 
added. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


The Renaissance, by Arthur, Count Gobineau (1913; roy. 
8vo., illus., 66-++-349 p.; Mr. Wm. Heinemann, price Ios. net) is an 
unusual book. It consists of a series of five dialogues, or dramas, 
in which the central figures are successively Savonarola, Cesare 
Borgia, Julius II., Leo X., and Michael Angelo. Around these 
a great number of other historical personages and numerous 
“supers” are grouped. The author attempts to make his 
characters talk, not as the characters in a “ drama” talk, but as 
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the ordinary and extraordinary people of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries probably did at the time. He therefore avoids heroics 
and dramatic situations as such, and gives us a series of more or 
less quiet dialogues that begin by seeming ordinary and end by 
seeming real. The more this book is considered the more it forces 
itself upon the attention as a remarkably realistic picture of the 
times, and as a vivid presentation of the movement that furnishes 
the title. It should certainly be read before beginning to read 
any of the systematic histories of the Italian Renaissance. 


SPANISH ART. 


It would be difficult to imagine a book more closely packed 
with information than Marcel Dieulafoy's Art in Spain and Portugal 
(1913; 8vo., 376 p., illus; Mr. Wm. Heinemann, price 6s. net). 
It contains 686 illustrations, with four coloured plates, and this 
fact alone is enough to render the book notable to the student. 
The text is naturally of a very closely woven pattern of facts 
and criticism, but not so close as to be useful for nothing but 
reference. Great pains seem to have been taken to select the 
most representative specimens of the various arts, so that, although 
so much is compressed into the available space, yet the book 
forms an interesting and readable survey of the subject. Biblio- 
graphies are given at the ends of chapters, and there is a very 
full index. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


The addition of The Baveux Tapestry : a history and description, 
by Frank Rede Fowke, to Messrs. Bell’s ‘‘ Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library ”’ (1913 ; 79 plates, cr. 8vo., 148 p.; price 5s.), is a welcome 
one. Mr. Fowke’s account of this famous tapestry has long been 
difficult to obtain, a fact that makes its appearance in this cheap 
and handy form all the more opportune. Seventy-nine plates, 
reproducing the entire tapestry, form a large part of the volume ; 
and the text consists of a general history and description followed 
by full notes on each of the plates. It is difficult to say whether 
the book is of more value to the historian or the art student, but 
at any rate it should have a strong appeal to both, as well as being 
of considerable interest to the general reader. 


ANTIQUES IN THE HOME. 


An interesting addition to Mr. T. Werner Laurie’s “ House 
Decoration Series "’ is First Steps in Collecting, by Grace M. Vallois 
(illus., 8vo., xii.+324 p.; price 6s. net). It may be said to form 
a supplementary volume to the author’s “ Antiques and Curios 
in our Homes,” in the same series. The present work is divided 
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into three parts ; part 1 deals with old furniture ; part 2, with old 
pottery and glass ; and part 3 with the tea-table of the 18th century, 
and the flotsam and jetsum of old lumber rooms. It is written 
in a chatty style, and describes the various antique articles, so 
that the collector may know what to look for, and make sure of 
getting the real thing. Bibliographies are given that will enable 
those interested in the subject to pursue their studies by the aid 
of more detailed and technical works. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Among the new volumes of the “Home University Library” 
(Messrs. Williams & Norgate ; price Is. net per volume) a notable 
item is Sir John Murray’s The Ocean: a general account of the 
science of the sea. After describing the methods and instruments 
employed in the work, he devotes chapters to such parts of the 
subject as the depth of the ocean ; the nature, temperature, etc., 
of the waters of the ocean ; oceanic circulation ; life in the ocean ; 
marine deposits ; and the geospheres. A glossary and a biblio- 
graphy add to the usefulness of a fascinating volume. Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s Euripides and his age is sufficiently recommended 
by the name ofits author. Full consideration, in a popular manner, 
is given to the art of Greek tragedy, and much pains have gone to 
the disentangling of the life of Euripides from the mass of 
legend and invention that has surrounded it. The case for Co- 
Partnership and Projit-sharing is dealt with by Aneurin Williams. 
The author’s argument is that while capital remains in few hands, 
rises in wages must necessarily be slow, and it is, therefore, desirable 
to introduce “ profit-sharing’ whereby the workers will have a 
direct interest in the profit of their own work. Dr. D. Fraser 
Harris deals with the subject of Nerves, and describes, in non- 
technical language, the capabilities and peculiarities of the nervous 
system. The general reader will find a good deal of interesting 
information in this little work, and the student of neurology 
will find the general principles of the subject well discussed, and 
clearly outlined. A glossary and a bibliography add to the 
usefulness of the book. Shelley, Godwin, and their circle, by H. N. 
Brailsford, is a fascinating study of political and literary thought 
in England about the time of the French Revolution. Interesting 
sidelights are given on the characters of those forming the circle 
of Godwin and Shelley, among whom may be mentioned Thomas 
Paine, Mary Wollstonecraft, Burke, Holcroft, and Dr. Price. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


0 0 0 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Rr. Hon. THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 


HE Annual Distribution of Certificates will take place on 

Monday, the 1st December, at 8 p.m., at the University 

of London, South Kensington. Refreshments at 7.30. 

After the distribution a lantern lecture on “ Samuel Pepys and his 

times,” will be given by A. H. Blake, Esq., M.A. Successful 

candidates and their friends, members of the Library Association, 

of the Library Assistants’ Association, and other members of 

library staffs, are cordially invited. South Kensington, Brompton 

Road and Gloucester Road Stations are close to the University, 
which is in the Imperial Institute building. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Nineteenth Session of the Association was opened 
auspiciously on Wednesday, 15th October, when a meeting 
was held at the Royal Society of Medicine, through the 

kindness of Mr. J. W. Y. Macalister and the Council of the Society. 
The visitors were received by Mr. C. R. Hewitt, the Librarian, 
and after partaking of light refreshments, they adjourned to one 
of the smaller lecture-halls for an address by Mr. E. Wyndham 
Hulme. Mr. B. Kettle, who occupied the chair, introduced the 
speaker to those present with characteristic humour; many of 
the reactionary sentiments expressed by Mr. Kettle were counter- 
acted by the twinkle of his eye! Mr. Hulme dealt with “ Ideals 
Old and New ;” his address did not lead his hearers to believe 
that it was desirable that they should attempt to set the Thames 
afire, but they went away with a renewing of that enthusiasm 
which recognises that steady conscientiousness in the performance 
of ordinary, everyday, and sometimes irksome tasks, leads to many 
of the big results every library worker wishes to achieve. Mr. 
Hulme emphasised the necessity for further co-ordination in 
library work, and the extension of the library service in rural 
districts. The address was received with acclamation, and after 
the usual votes of thanks, Mr. Hewitt conducted the visitors 
round the Library. 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SoutH Coast BRANCH. 


HE first meeting of the Second Session was held at the Hove 
Public Library on Wednesday, 22nd October. The after- 
noon was spent by kind invitation of Mr. J. W. Lister 

(Hove Librarian) in an enjoyable drive from Hove to Bramber, 
and back by the foot of the Downs to the village of Poynings, 
where Colonel Nourse (Chairman, Hove Public Library Committee) 
entertained the members to tea ; after which the return journey 
was made. The meeting then took place, Colonel Nourse being in 
the chair. The Chairman cordially welcomed the members to 
Hove, and then presented the prizes awarded by Councillor Wright 
(Chairman, Eastbourne Public Libraries Committee) for the best 
essays on “ Modern Poetry.” Miss E. Gerard (Worthing) gained 
the prize of ros. 6d., while Miss M. M. Barnett (Brighton) was 
awarded an extra prize, which consisted of a copy of one of Coun- 
cillor Wright’s own works : “ Changes of a Century.’ An excellent 
paper by Mr. F. W. C. Pepper (Bolton Public Libraries, formerly 
of Brighton) on “ Some Problems of Classification,’’ was read in 
his absence by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Cecil Piper). Mr. 
Reginald E. Smither (Brighton) then followed with an interesting 
paper on the “Library of Congress Classification.” A good 
discussion followed, Messrs. W. Law, E. Male, A. C. Piper, H. Mew, 
H. D. Roberts, and the Chairman taking part. The usual votes 
of thanks concluded a very successful and enjoyable meeting. 


A.C.P. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


T a General Meeting of the Library Association of Victoria 
held recently at the Atheneum Mr. E. A. Petherick, archivist 
to the Commonwealth, took the chair. The report stated 

that the object of the association was to bring together persons 
interested in libraries by means of conferences and interchange 
of ideas on questions affecting libraries, and to interest the public 
in libraries. 

The Chairman, in his opening remarks, dwelt on the work 
already done. Thousands of readers depended upon them for 
advice. There was no larger consumption of literature in propor- 
tion to the population than in Australia. They must make them- 
selves acquainted with the desires of readers and urge them to come 
to them more. It was time that a real national library was estab- 
lished, and the Commonwealth Library should take a leading place. 
Instead it was merely accumulating books to be buried in Federal 
Parliament House. 
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A paper was read, written by Mr. E. Morris Miller, late chairman 
of the committee. It sketched the future work that lay before 
the association. The public library should establish an educa- 
tional department to assist and supervise the formation of school 
libraries, and promote the training of teachers in library work, 
essential to aid them in the teaching of reading and to enable them 
to advise scholars. The State Library should endeavour to keep 
more closely in touch with the needs of students, graduates, and 
professors of the University in the matters of book selection. At 
present this was a serious weakness in our State library service. 
Scholars in the country needed access to books. Could not the 
public librarians do something to assist them? In the social 
side of the public library service much assistance should be given 
to the general public. Travelling libraries should be extended for 
the use of benevolent institutions, workers’ clubs, try societies, 
cabmen, sailors, firemen, children in schools, and far-off settlers 
in the backblocks. Small libraries should be established in 
children’s playgrounds, in the parks and gardens, and children’s 
courts. 

The following office-bearers were elected :—President, Mr. 
Mackinnon, M.L.A. ; vice-presidents, Dr. J. W. Barrett and Messrs. 
J. Blakiston, E. Morris Miller, and E. A, Petherick ; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. E. D. Heather ; hon. secretary, Mr. A. E. McMicken ; council, 
Mrs. D. Avery, Professor Berry, and Messrs. E. Ardall, S. F. Mills, 
R. Tobin, J. S. Vickery (Ballarat), W. Walker, and Councillor 
Webb (Warrnambool). 

It was decided in the matter of subscriptions to open the mem- 
bership of the association to the general public at a subscription of 
5s. a year, while professional members would continue to pay 
Ios. 6d. per annum. 

Mr. J. S. Vickery (Ballarat) read a paper urging that the 
Government should give a grant to important centres like Ballarat, 
Bendigo, and Geelong, to enable the libraries to establish free 
lending branches, and that the book grant to country free libraries 
should be substantially increased. 

A paper was read by Miss Madeline Murray, of the Neglected 
Children’s Department, on “ Children’s Libraries.’”” She spoke 
of the love that many poor children had for books, and urged that 
crowded centres like Carlton should be better provided with 
children’s libraries. 
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LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 
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ISLINGTON LIBRARIES’ CLUB. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Islington Libraries’ Club was 
held on 14th October, 1913. Twenty-five members were 
present, and Mr. H. T. Coutts occupied the chair in the absence 

of the President, Mr. J. Duff Brown. The Secretary (Miss L. 
Scheib) presented a highly satisfactory report. During the past 
session six monthly meetings were held at which Messrs. L. S. 
Jast and W. C. Berwick Sayers and others were responsible for 
readings and lectures. The Reading Circle, which was a new 
feature of the club this year, had proved a success, and the litera- 
ture of the 19th century was studied. The classes conducted by 
Messrs. Coutts, McGill and Stewart in various sections of the L.A. 
Syllabus had been very beneficial to those members who had sat 
for examinations. 

The two essay competitions, in which “ Robert Louis 
Stevenson as an essayist,’’ and Fitzgerald’s ““Omar Khayyaim” 
were the subjects, resulted in Misses Beatrice Hotten and Rita 
Day gaining prizes. On the social side there had been some success- 
ful informal socials, two dances and a whist drive. Swimming 
was much more patronised than during the previous years, and 
several members had learned this art. Tennis also was as popular 
as usual. 

A vote of thanks was given to Miss Scheib, the honorary 
Secretary, and she agreed to continue in the office with Miss M. 
Turner as her colleague. The meeting then terminated. 


FULHAM LIBRARIES’ STAFF GUILD. 


HE Third Annual Meeting of the Fulham Libraries’ Staff 
Guild was held on Monday, October 6th, at the Fulham 
Central Library ; in the unavoidable absence of the President, 

Mr. W. S. C. Rae, the chair being taken by Mr. W. G. Hawkins. 


In the Annual Report the Hon. Secretary gave a brief account 
of the past year’s work, which both from a social and an educational 
standpoint was highly successful. Under the auspices of the Guild 
classes were held in Library Routine by Messrs. Rae and Hawkins ; 
in Library Cataloguing by Mr. H. A. Sharp; and in Elementary 
and Advanced French by Misses Gilbert and Marchant. A course 
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of junior meetings, four general meetings, and four socials took 
place during the year. Much success attended those members 
who took part in various sports contests against other Guilds ; 
and the Guild games tournaments were much enjoyed. The 
“ Fulham Libraries Staff Journal " was issued bi-monthly during 
the year ; its regularity of production being a matter for congratula- 
tion to the Editor and his helpers. 


The programme for the winter session 1913-14 has been 
arranged ; classes will be held in Library Routine and Administra- 
tion, by Mr. W. S. C. Rae ; in Library Hai.d and Sign Writing, 
by Mr. T. Batty ; and in Elementary and Advanced French, by 
Misses Gilbert and Marchant. A course of debates on library 
topics will take place monthly ; while a series of papers by the 
junior members will also be given. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the winter session, which took the 
form of a whist drive, was held on Friday, November 7th, 1913. 


For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including— 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,009,000 volumes in stock. — Library Replacements a Speciality. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15,000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides for special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed. projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 


hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides... 8/o per 

Alphabetic Sets ( 25 divisions) .. © per 

» ( 80 per 

» (130 Devs 6 per 

Specially Printed Guides = O per 
Many thousand of these Xylo 


Tab Guides are in use in large 
— Libraries and Institutions — 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


— When writing to Advertisers please mention “ The Library World.’ — 
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Now Ready. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 


WwW. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Ezitor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS. 


Part I.—Carp CaTaLoougs. 


Chapter I. Introductory. 
pe Il, Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 

ITl. Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 
IV. Printed or Written Cards. 
Vv. Author Cards. 
VI. Title Cards. : 
VII. Subject Cards: Classified. 
VIII. Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 
IX. Guiding and Indexing. 
Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part I].—Orner Liprary Uses or Carbs. 


Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
os XII, The Card Stock Register. 
XIfl. The Card Inventory. 
ad XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Apprnpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
INDEX. 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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